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LIFE AND RELIGIOUS EXERCISES OF JANE 
PEARSON. 
(Continued from page 274.) 


I was now left with three daughters. The 
family sits solitary that was full of people; but 
the Lord has been exceedingly kind to me. 
When | mourned for the loss of my connexions, 
my husband especially, condescending kindness 
vouchsafed thus to plead with me : ‘‘ What have 
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communicated her feelings that my husband 
was removed in mercy, and that I and my chil- 
dren would be preserved. I note this, that 
Friends may be faithful in all respects, for it 
did me much good. 

I had now a draught or concern of mind, and 
I think it had been before me for some years, 
to visit the meetings of Friends in the western 
part of this nation. Cornwall pressed very 
close, that had I had wings, I could have flown 
to it for rest. I informed some of my friends, 
who encouraged me, and united with me in m 
prospect. I then acquainted the Monthly Meet- 
ing, and had its certificate; and I had my dear 
friend, M. Haworth, of Haslingden, for a com- 
panion. We visited most meetings in Lancas- 
shire, Cheshire, Shropshire, Worcestershiré, 
Somersetshire, Devonshire and Cornwall. 

I had a close concern to visit a friend that 
had been low for some time; I mentioned it to 
some Friends, but way was not made suitable to 
my diffidence. When I got as far back as Ply- 
mouth, I did not know but I must have re- 
turned ; for, if I may be allowed the expression, 


I done to thee? I have taken thy beloveds toa! the furnace was hot, which made my anguish 


,mapsion of rest; called them to a better life, 
and I will remove, as it pleaseth me, the residue 


of thy family; and then you will meet, never| journey, which till then had been good. 


more to part.” 


inexpressible ; it made all my bones to shake, 
and affected my health for the remainder of the 
Ah! 


At this moment I had a hope, | Friends had need be careful how they turn back 


a precious faith, that the Lord would mercifully | diffident minds, that are not like the offspring of 
preserve me and mine, till the conclusion, in a | Sceva, taking upon them, in their own strength, 


degree of innocence. 


1 may acknowledge, I had suffered a strong | mightily in me towards the distressed. 


to call over unclean spirits. The Lord wrought 


I had 


persuasion to prevail in my mind, that the Lord, | passed through much affliction, and was thereby 
in displeasure, had removed my husband from | rendered very susceptible, readily catching a 
me; because I had not faithfully discharged | sense of sorrow wherever I found it. 


myself in the ministry, or that something was 


I believe the Friends were backward of giving 


Wrong with me; and [| was even so weak as to| encouragement, wishing to conceal the infirmities 


require a sign from him, although he had before 
fully satisfied me it was not in displeasure to 
either of us: but oh! it was with me a time of 
great dejection. What I asked at that time 
was, that he would cause some of his servants, 
with whom [ had never corresponded, to write 
to me, and [ would take it as a sign. Well, 
he had chastened in his mercy, and now seemed 
to be entreated ; for that valuable friend, Mabel 
Wigham, addressed me in tender sympathy, and 


that had overtaken so valuable an instrument as 
she had been: and besides all this, many, much 
more worthy, had visited her, with whom indeed 
I am not fit to be ranked. But I am what I am, 
by the grace of God, and as he worketh won- 
ders by mean, low instruments, he may work 
through such to others, if he please. I must, 
however, own, that they gave permission to me, 
but not to my companion, and an allowance 
differs from a hearty concurrence; yet I have 



















































































































































































































































































290 FRIENDS’ 
felt judgment for the omission, but believed, 
before I left the place, that deliverance would 
come from another source; and I have lived to 
know and be thankful for it. I missed several 
meetings in my way home, being poorly, and 
believing it safe and lawful for me to return. I 
found my family well, and had the evidence of 
peace answering my obedience. 

I have now arrived at the 56th year of my 
age; and still afflictions abide me. My second 
daughter being removed by death, I have but 
two remaining. She was an innocent, virtuous 
young woman, bore a lingering illness with pa- 
tience and resignation, and I believe is gathered 
in mercy. 

In 1791, I moved to Whitehaven to reside, 
before the death of my youngest daughter; to 
whose marriage with a Friend belonging to that 
meeting I had consented. Our going there was 
also much the mind of both my daughters. My 
daughter that resided with me was desirous of 
living there, in order to be helpful to her mar- 
ried sister, whose family was increasing. Oh, 
the close exercise I have had in this meeting! 
truly it has worn me down, with other trying 
circumstances that befel me at that place. Many 
a bitter cup have I and my poor children drank 
of there. If it has but tended to our refinement 
it is well; for surely our bodies were enfeebled 
thereby. 1 did my best under the heavy trials 
T met with. The Lord knows my prayers were 
almost incessant while under the weight of un- 


pleasant things. 
My youngest daughter was a religious, pious 
young woman, and died in child-bed the year 


we removed. She was exceedingly delicate, of 
a meek disposition, and tender spirited, and yet 
she had waded through difficulties; so that in 
her dying moments she expressed, that streams 
of tears had run down her cheeks; and that if 
she died then, which she was not afraid to do, 
she died innocent; for that she had never done 
ill to any one. And she often said encouraging- 
ly: “The Lord knows what is best for us.” 
She had a strong apprehension, during her 
lying-in, that she should die; but from a sweet 
prospect of good that I had had in our meeting 
a little before, in my low wading respecting 
her, I did believe all would be well; and from 
this discovery I caught a hope that she might 
recover; which she remarked during her illness. 
“Mother,” said she, “thou hast been mis- 
taken :’? I answered, my dear, I saw some- 
thing so comfortable about thee, I believed all 
would be well; she answered: “ All will be 
well,” and added: “I have often thought of 
that Friend from Manchester, who pointed out 
to us in a family sitting, that some had not long 
to stay; but the state he spoke to seemed too 
good for me to accept of.’”’ I was willing to put 
it to another in the company, that at that time 
was indisposed. During the time of her preg- 
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nancy, she often inquired after this Friend, who 
was unwell; but she recovered, aud my precious 
child was taken. She left three fine children in 
charge to surviving relations. 

Though it is my lot often to sit silent at meet- 
ings in the place where I now reside; yet [ 
have precious openings and divine intimations 
on my return home from them, even respecting 
individuals. But hardness of heart has crept 
into the minds of some, that it may be right to 
let them alone. 

2d of 6th month, 1793.—I know not what I 
am held at this place for, except it be faithfully 
to suffer with the suffering seed here. I have 
renewedly felt a precious union with our dear 
Lord in his crucified state, in the hearts of pro. 
fessors. Oh, the plungings witnessed in our 
meetings! There is an active spirit got in, that 
takes its food upon the surface, or catches at it 
flying in the airy regions. With food of this 
nature some seek to feed and be fed. I have 
painfully and recently sat under some testimonies, 
when it seemed clear to me sin held it’s empire: 
and what was delivered, though sound truths, yet 
did not slay the man of sin: but I am alluding 
to none belonging to our meeting ; and there isa 
precious seed in this place, with which, in a 
great measure, I can unite. 

1st of 5th month, 1794.—I have been at meet- 
ing this day, which was heavy; Oh, it was 
heavy! I felt clouds gathering thick, sun and 
moon darkened, the greater and lesser lights 
withdrawn, that in my deeply trying inward 
labor, 1 saw no light in the horizon, and very 
confidently believed the bitterness of death was 
around. I struggled in silence till my gracious 
Master gave me to see, that where He was, his 
servant should be also. I derived some inward 
consolation therefrom, reposing in a belief that 


I was of the suffering seed, though the least 


member in the body, or the meanest in the 
Father’s house. I think I have had in this 
meeting such diversity of feelings, that perhaps 
I have experienced the two extremes of happi- 
ness and wo. At one time in silence there was 
an inward confirming language, and though a 
poor worm, I had hopes it might be applied to 
myself. It was: ‘ My presence shall go with 
thee, and I will give thee rest ;”” under which I 
was ready to sing the song of Moses, the servant 
of the Lord, and of the Lamb. At another time 
my mind was so overshadowed with the power 
of truth, that the season was too solemn for any 
vocal voice to be heard, the cloud and glory so 
great that none could minister. 

6th month.—I am now returved from Brough- 
ton, where I have been nine weeks, on account 
of my only surviving daughter’s weak state of 
health: I felt comfortable whilst there, and 
much enlargement of heart towards the few 
Friends belonging to that place. Oh, may they 
be profited! Truly it was free mercy handed to 
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type as possible, unless we look to higher sources 
of beauty first. For there is not any virtue, the 
exercise of which, even momentarily, will not im- 
press a new fairness upon the features; neither 
on them only, but on the whole body ; both the 
intelligence and the moral faculties have opera- 
tion, for even all the movements and gestures, 
however slight, are different in their modes ac- 
cording to the mind that governs them—and on 
the gentleness and decision of just feeling, there 
follow a grace of action, and through continuance 
of this, a grace of form, which by no discipline 
may be taught or attained. 

There is a certain period of the soul culture 
also, when it begins to interfere with some of the 
characters of typical beauty belonging to the 
bodily frame; the stirring of the intellect wearing 
down the flesh, and the moral enthusiasm burn- 
ing its way out to heaven through the emacia- 
tion of the earthen vessel; and there is, in this 
indication of subduing of the mortal by the im- 
mortal part, an idea of glory of perhaps a purer 
and higher range than that of the more perfect 
material form. 
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its own condition, and where talent can hope for 
promotion. 

Geologically considered, the formation west 
of the Alleghany mountains is similar to that in 
the mountain. A large part of western Virginia, 
western Pennsylvania and Ohio is underlaid 
with coal, and its accompanying sandstones, 
shales and grits are common. It would seem 
that this had once bois a vast extended plain, 
slightly inclining westward, and that the action 
of the water had formed the valleys and beds of 
the rivers and streams into their present form. 

| The summits of the hills are nearly of equal 
height, and were many of them situated above 
one another they would be called mountains; 
but as they are they make it a hilly country. 
The rocks of the coal measures are generally 
'rather soft, and are readily worn down, hence, 
| over a large part of the country we see but few 
rocks or stones, except in bluffs or banks of 
| rivers and streams. They are nearly horizontal, 
dipping very slightly to the west. At Pittsburg 
the coal beds are high up in the bills some 2 or 
| 300 feet above the river, while at Brownville, 


Love of the human race is increased by their | in a south-east direction, where there is 30 feet 
individual diff-rences, and the unity of the crea-| rise in the river, the coal seams are within about 


ture made perfect by each having something to 
bestow and to receive; bound to the rest by a 
thousand various necessities and various grati- 


'40 feet of the water, and this in a distance of 
| 50 miles by the river. The same may be seen 
| down the Ohio to Wheeling, where the coal is 


tudes ; humility in each rejoicing to admire in his| but little above the water, though the fall in the 


fellow that which he finds not in himself, and 


-each being in some respect the complement of | 
his race.— Ruskin. 


—__-~0—- —___—__ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
GLIMPSES OF SCIENCE.—NO. XIII. 
BY YARDLEY TAYLOR. 


The proximity of coal, iron ore and limestone, 
the three necessary mat: rials for the manufacture 
of iron, gives to this region an advantage few 

: 
places possess. Works have been erected where 
large quantities of railroad and other iron have 
been made. Large quantities of railroad iron 


have been imported into this country from | 


river is about 75 feet. Not many miles below 
Wheeling the coal beds descend under the 
river, 


In passing down the river below Pittsburg, 


|many precipitous banks of sandstone rocks are 
‘met with of 150 to 200 feet in height, nearly 
| perpendicular. 
| see evidence of the operation of water high up 


In closely observing these, we 


in these cliffs, showing that that agent has been 
mainly instrumental in excavating the present 
valleys and river beds. We may see the sand- 
stone rock passing under the river bed, and 
showing where it is now wearing away. It is 
owing to the circumstance of the soft rocks of 
| the coal series being. on the surface, that we now 


Wales, and one cause of its cheapness there over| have so great an extent of steam navigation in 


other places is, that all three of the materials 
for its manufacture are there obtained from one 
mine. Were labor as cheap here as in Wales, 
(for labor forms a large part of the cost of making 
iron,) it could be manufactured here at as low a 
rate, if not lower, than there. There, all these 
materials have to be raised up from the mine 
from considerable depth, while here they can all 
be obtained from a level or on a descent. This 
cheapening of labor, however desirable in view 
of manufacturing, would not be a desirable con- 
dition for our laboring classes; too great a re- 
duction in the price of labor is not an advantage 
to any community. The best condition of a 
community is where labor can obtain a fair re- 
ward, where energy and economy can advance 


_ the western waters. Pittsburg itself, though, by 
| the river, nearly 2000 miles from tidewater in 
the Gulf of Mexico, is but about 700 feet above 
tide, making an average of not more than five 
inches descent per mile. It is likely that the 
Mississippi below the Ohio, and that river up to 
Louisville, has not a descent of more than three 
inches per mile, while the upper Ohio has about 
ten inches. Nowhere on the Ohio or on the 
Mississippi, except on its uppermost branches, 
are the primitive rocks met with. Had these 
rocks crossed these rivers there would have been 
rapids and falls that would have obstructed steam- 
boat navigation, as is the case with all the rivers 
east of the Alleghany Mountains. Had the rocks 
on this side been as scfi as on the west, we should 
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most likely have had steam navigation up the | tion of oil from them. All matters connected 
Susquehanna into western New York, and up, with vegetable growth yield oil more or less, and 
the Potomac to the base of the Alleghany moun- |-as there is pretty certain evidence of coal being 
tain; while on the east side there is abundant|a vegetable product, we need not be surprised 
evidence of the displacement and upheaval of| that oil is produced from that mineral. Even 
rocks, strata thrown up into vertical positions, or | the peat bogs of Ireland are being converted into 
highly inclined nearer tidewater, while further | various products, one of which is oil and another 
up they are more into anticlinal and sinclinal | is called parafine, which is made into candles of 
lines; the Alleghany Mountain itself appears to| a quality superior to spermaceti. Heat is the 
have been raised up quietly into its present po-| great agent in extracting these matters from 
sition without much disturbance of its members. | peat and coal, and pressure has been thought to 
In England, in coal and other mines, it is not | be an agent producing in time these same effects. 
uncommon to meet with “ faults,” as they are aceon a 
termed by miners, that is, a space across the 
mine filled with clay or other matter, as if the 
whole series had been broken through, and one 
part raised or lowered and the rent filled up. 


This displacement sometimes amounts to 500 extract from the diary of Samuel R. Fisher, 
feet, and when the workmen reach one of these 


i iti . : ' ; 
faults, they are often at a loss to know whether kept oy " es - England, in 1788 ont 6. 
the continuation of the bed is above or below.| !he Circular Yearly Meeting, of which he 
As there are often several beds in one locality, speaks, appears to have been only for a few of 
by knowing these on one side of a fau/t, and | the Quarterly Meetings, and it is believed that 
recognizing one vein ou the other side, they may | others of the same description were held in 
with much certainty calculate for the others. tunnel Malis 
This displacement has not been met with in the | °°" Pat's OF “ngtane. 
great western coal field of the United States,| “9th mo. 7th. Rose early and walked to the 
while in the anthracite region of Pennsylvania} George Inn, it being neara mile. Frome isa 
itis not so much in fwults as in upheaval and | large manufacturing town in the cloth way, say 
contortion. In one place the edge of a coal bed | fine and second cloths. There are no Friends 
has evidently been raised up and tilted over on | dwelling in it. At 10 o’clock went to meeting 
to itself, thus raising the edge of the coal bed to| in a booth, built on purpose for this occasion, 
the top of the mountain. In other places the | which, although very large, 1 believe was quite 
beds descend below the valleys and streams, | full of people, and some standing Ann Sum- 
while in others they conform to the surface of | merland, of Colebrookdale, spake in prayer ; after 
the mountains. This, while it exposes the coal | which Catharine Phillips spake in testimony and 
in places convenient to be reached, causes it to} prayer, addressed principally to those not of our 
be difficult to procure in other places. Society. It was a quiet, satisfactory meeting. 
The coal beds of England have been consid- | Dired at the inn; the number of Friends at 
ered, and with good reason, the great source of | table in one room 89 or 90, besides from 12 to 
the nation’s wealth; without it she could not}15 in another room. At, indeed, near half an 
carry on a tithe of the manufactures she now | hour before 3 o'clock the booth was so full and 
does. The greater extent of the coal fields of | crowded that it was difficult to gain admittance 
America, and the abundance of other resources, | at any rate, and many were obliged to come out, 
would seem to indicate that this country ought | so that some Friends went to the market place 
to be largely a manufacturing country too, if our| and had a meeting there with those who could 
politicians would but let well enough alone. not be admitted into the booth ; where [ am in- 
Another enterprise, and probably a source of| formed John Townsend and Joseph Ball spake ; 
wealth now being largely entered into, is the oil| that the meeting there was quiet and satisfac- 
business of the west. It has long been known| tory. At the booth C. Phillips spake a long 
that there were springs from which oil was ob-| time ; I got admittance before she began. After- 
tained, even from the first settlement of the coun- | wards, Nicholas Waln spake as well as at any 
try, but it was not generally suspected until| time 1 have heard him; some Friends have 
lately that there were vast reservoirs of oil be-| thought him most favored in meetings which 
neath the surface. This oil is doubtless a che-| have been generally attended by people not of 
mical product from the coal beds, as manufac-| our Society. I don’t remember to have seen a 
tures have been in operation for some years in! large meeting of this kind where the people were 
extracting it from cannel coal.. The oil thus ob-' so quiet. Their being no floor to the booth, but 
tuined appears to be identical with that now’ only a board on the earth for those of each seat, 
raised from wells. The slow chemical action’ favored the stillness, and the moving of the feet 
going on in the vast beds of coal beneath the was not heard on that account. The meeting 
surface of the earth, no doubt causes the extrac- ended about half past 5 o’clock ; came back to 


EXTRACT FROM THE DIARY OF SAMUEL R. 
FISHER. 


We have been allowed to take the following 
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our inn and drank tea, about 100 in the room ; 
after which there was a meeting in the same 
room of a much larger number of Friends, in 
which John Townsend, Deborah Darby, Lydia 
Hawkesworth, (Mary Were in prayer,) and 
Corbyn spake. It was very close and sultry, on 
account of the number. Supped about 9 o’clock. 
About 10 o’clock walked to our lodgings at M. 
Mears’, where we sat most of an hour in pleasant 
converse before we retired. 

8th. Walked to the George Inn about 7 o’clock; 
breakfasted. Before 9 o'clock went to a meet- 
ing at the booth, held for the members of our 
Society alone, where by computation the num- 
ber was about 400. Catharine Phillips spake 
closely on the declension of many of the mem- | 
bers. N. Waln also spake somewhat of the 
same. Henry Wilkins and Corbyn also 
spake, and after the meeting of worship the rep- 
resentatives from the several Quarterly Meetings, 
within which this Circular Yearly Meeting is 
held, were called, and the County of Worcester 
accepted the meeting for the next year. Report 
was also made of this Yearly Meeting being held 
to satisfaction at Warwickshire last year. Dined 
at the George Inn, the number in one room about 
100. At3o’clock went again to mecting, where, 
owing to the very great crowd, I found it diffi- 
cult to push in. Some of the Friends held 
meeting with those that could not get in, a very 
large number, where John Townsend and Henry 
Wilkins spake, as I was informed. In the booth 
Catharine Phillips spake a considerable time, 
after which N. Waln spake largely in a manner 
addressed to the common people, in which he 
was pointed against the priests—blind guides— 
their making religion more hidden and beyond 


the reach of common understandings, by their | 
sophistry and their receiving the tythe, when | 
the tythe priesthood was ended. He also touched | 
upon the persecutions, which all Europe has | 
passed through, from those called the national 


churches. On the whole, this meeting was very 
quiet, considering the crowd, and satisfactory. 
N. Waln was well heard, probably by all, and had 
a very open time. Drank tea at the George Inn, 
upwards of 100. I walked to Crown Inn to see | 
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booth kept out rain much better than it had 
done on the first day, probably by the swelling 
of the straw with which it is covered. N. Waln 
and C. Phillips each spake largely in explaining 
Friends’ principles, particularly concerning the 
tythe and war. Ann Burd also spake. The 
meeting held about three hours, was very quiet, 
and at the close N. Waln spake in commenda- 
tion of the good behaviour of the people. Dined 
at the George, our company quite as large as at 
any time before. C. Phillips spake a few sen- 
tences in prayer, when the victuals were on the 
table and before any person began to carve. It 
has been to me a satisfactory meeting, and [ 
have been favored to keep my mind as quiet and 
calm as ever I experienced in such a throng of 
company. ‘Took leave of many friends and set 
out for Bristol soon after 5 o'clock, in company 
with Wilkins, Edward Scantlebury, John 
Corbyn, Josiah Mercer, John Moleyne, Eliza, 
the daughter of RK. Wilson, of Kendal, Xe. 


—_——19 
OUR CHILDREN. 
BY ROBERT M. HATFIELD. 


“Children are a heritage of the Lord.” 
Happy is the man who has them, “ like olive 
plants round about his table.” It is not for me 
to describe the sacred joy of a pure and good 
woman, when first her heart thrills with mater- 
nal love. Here is a rapture known only to the 
mother, who “forgets her anguish for joy that a 
man is born into the world.” And by no possi- 
bility can a mother’s children ever be to another 
what they are to her. Pure, imperishable, and 
“holy as heaven” is a mother’s love. But a 
father may be competent to testify that ‘‘a babe 
in the house is a well-spring of pleasure, a mes- 
senger of peace and love.” Our poets have de- 
lighted to lay some of their sweetest offerings 
upon the cradle of the new-born child. And 
no wonder, for new fountains of feeling are un- 
sealed by the advent of these heavenly visitants 
“fresh from the hand of God.” Thousands of 
happy hearts are enriched by the streams 
that gush from these living fountains—hearts 
that feel the melody they have no power to utter 


some friends; here are many from Cornwall,;in song. ‘ Heaven lies about us in our infancy” 
Devon and Somerset, whom I had seen since my | —and we find it easy to believe that good angels 
landing in England, and many more I knew! attend every child that is added to a virtuous 
when here about 15 years ago. Supped at the’ family. ‘To the eyes of parents their first-born 
George, and when most of the company had re-| is always a “ remarkable child,” wonderful for 
tired, smoked a pipe with Richard Phillips, Wil-| its grace and loveliness. Prosaic friends may 
son Borhbeck and sundry others. About eleven not see it, and harsh old bachelors may sneer 
o'clock walked to our lodgings. The number of at our enthusiasm, but we are too happy in the 
inhabitants in Frome is upwards of 12,000. | possession of our new treasure to be at all affect- 

9th. Rose early, but remained at the house ed by indifference or criticisms. There is a 
of our kind friend Mary Mears to breakfast, it beautiful and exquisite tenderness in our love 
being the only time we have eaten in her house. for a helpless infant. The lamp of life seems to 
About 9 o'clock walked into town, a damp and | burn with a flame so feeble and flickering, that 
rainy morning. The meeting on this account | we are oppressed by the apprehension that it may 
was not nearly so large as it had been. The go out at any moment. And when we get rid 
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of this feeling, how fresh and intense is the in-) after a few years your boy leaves your house to 


terest with which we watch the unfolding of fac- | find a home with strangers. 


His mother gives 


ulties that are to expand and strengthen for ever! | him many parting blessings, along with the 


And when other children are added to the fami- 
ly, it is beautiful to see that each new comer is 
superior to its illustrious predecessor. The hearts 
of parents have an expansive power that makes 
room and provides a welcome for all their sons 
and daughters, even if their family becomes as 
numerous as that of Rehoboam or Abijah. The 
lastest born seems the dearest lamb of all the 
flock ; but no father or mother will attempt to 
say which of the children is intrenched most 
strongly in their affections. 

And the love that is natural to the heart of a 
parent, is nourished and strengthened by the 
sacrifices we are required to make for our chil- 
dren. I remember to have seen, several years 
since, some lines written, I-think, by an operative 
in an English factory, on the death of his child. 
With great simplicity and pathos the father spoke 
of the babe as a “ little hinde wring thing.” One 
reason why children are so dear to us is found 
in the fact that they are our hindering things. 
They are constantly in the way of our selfish 
pursuits and enjoyments. They put us in the 
way of enjoying the satisfaction that is found in 
self denial and sacrifices to promote the happi- 
ness of others. The fashionable practice of in- 
trusting children to the care of hireliog nurses 
and attendants, is bad every way. It is not only 
indicative of a want of proper parental affection, 
but it operates to suppress and kill out what re- 
mains of itin the heart. The mother of your 
children finds it necessary to be much at home, 
and this leads you to reduce the number of your 
outside engagements, that you may spend more 
of your evenings with your family. Your care 
for your children is so constant that you do not 
lay it down even while you sleep; and after 
you learn what the croup and other diseases of 
the nursery are, a single cough, or the sound of 
labored breathing coming from a little crib in 
your room, brings you out of bed in a moment. 
No solicitude or attention can ward off sickness, 
and you see long days and dreary nights during 
which your children hover between life and 
death. But the bitter cup passes away, your 
children are spared, and your house rings again 
with the sound of merry voices. Yet every year 
brings new cares and responsibilities. 

The time comes when the children who have 
been taught at home must be sent to school. 
It never occurred to you till you were a parent 
that there was anything very serious in this; 
but the tears come to your eyes as you see your 
boy, satchel in hand, on his way to school for 
the first time. The gentle influences of home 
are to be modified, perhaps antagonized, by those 
of the school-room and the play-ground, and you 
feel that the work of the teacher is one of vast 
importance. ‘The posts of time are swift,” and 


new Bible and other love-tokens she places in 
his trunk. You pray fervently that he may be 
kept from evil; but your heart grows sad as you 
think of the imminent perils in the midst of 
which he must henceforth walk, and of the many 
who are ruined by them. Your daughter, too, 
has grown astonishingly of late, until now she is 
almost too large to sit on your knee as she has 
done for the last fifteen years or more. A dozen 
times a day you look at her with fatherly pride 
and fondness, and think how much she resem- 
bles a dear girl to whom you used to say tender 
and affectionate things some twenty years ago. 
A few years later, and you observe that a nice 
young fellow is contracting the habit of dropping 
in now and then to spend an hour at your house. 
He is respectful to you, deferential to your wife, 
and particularly kind to the younger children ; 
but you are not such a dolt as not to know that 
the young woman is the bright particular star 
that attracts him. You understand the whole 
case, and hardly know whether to be vexed or 
pleased. You find no fault with the young man, 
his intentions are honorable, what he is doing is 
perfectly proper—but why should he carry off 
your daughter? Confidential consultations are 
held with the mother, and it is decided that the 
girl ought to stay for a few years longer with her 
parents. But that amounts to nothing; for in 
a little time she obtainsthe consent of her parents 
to the step, and leaves you to intrust her happi- 
ness to oneto whom she hasgiven her heart’s pure 
affections. And so your children leave you one 
by one, till your once crowded home is as empty 
as a last year’s bird’s-nest. But you do not com- 
plain ; you would not have it otherwise. Your 
hopes for this world are ripening to a glad 
fruition. Your sons have “ come to honor,” and 
your “ daughters are as corner-stones polished 
after the similitude of a palace.” 

And yourcup runs over, when at “ Christmas” 
or Thanksgiving your children, and your chil- 
dren's children, gather to spend a happy day at 
the old homestead. As you sit in the center of 
a loving circle, or kneel at the family altar, you 
feel as the patriarch did when he said, “‘O 
Lord, I am not worthy of the least of all the 
mercies and the truth which thou hast showed 
unto thy servants; for with my staff I passed 
over this Jordan, and now I am become two 
bands.” Yours is indeed a happy lot, for in this 
wide world there is no brighter spot than such a 
Christian home. 

Alas! that there should be so many families 
to which this description is utterly inapplical le. 
Alas! for the homes once vocal with the laugh 
of happy childhood, that are now given over to 
a dreadful stillness. Parents who do not mur- 
mur or complain, can hardly refrain saying: 
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“Oh, that I were as in months past, when the 
candle of the Lord shined upon my head, and 
when my children were about me.’”’ But that 
cannot be, Your boy is dead, and his empty 
crib has been carried into the garret and stored 
away. Your little girl, too, is sleeping in her 
coffin, and all her playthings and articles of 
clothing have been gathered up and put out of 
sight. Ido not wonder that you are sorrowful, 
but you are not to be disconsolate,— 
‘* For God, who pities men, has shown 
A blessing for the eyes that weep.”’ 
The children who have preceded you to hea- 
ven are not lost. 
They can never be to you the forgotten dead, 
for there is a peculiar depth and tenderness in 


home in heaven. Having confidence in the 
word of the “ faithful and sure Witness,”—“ Ag 
many as [ love [ rebuke and chasten”—you are 
enabled to say with the Psalmist, ‘I will sing 
of merey and judgment—unto thee, O Lord, 
will I sing.” And not until we reach heaven 
shall we know which of the divine dispeusations 
calls for the louder and more rapturous song.— 
Independent. 
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Diep, In Yardleyville, Bucks Co., on the morning 


the love you cherish for them. And when you con. ' of the 7th inst., of paralysis, Wa. Yanbuey, in the 70th 
trast the glory to which they have been advanced ' year of his age. 

with the condition of those who are in this tab- | , Suddenly, on Sixth day, 7th mo., 5th, Lizzie 
einacle, and who groan being burdened, you feel | W., second daughter of Joseph S. and Elizabeth J. 


how selfish it would be for you to desire their 
return to earth. 
lent them to you for a little season, you bless 
his name that they are safe in the arms of ever- 
lasting love, and that if ‘‘ your faith fail not they 
shall be yours for ever.’ And your heart has 
been purified, and your whole being improved, 
by the furnace-fires through which you have 
passed. You have a tender and generous sym- 
pathy for the afflicted, such as you never felt 
till you knew the bitterness of bereavement. 
And your afflictions have taught you patience 
and gentleness toward the children who are yet 
with you. When tempted to utter a sharp or 
hasty word, you check yourself by a rewem- 
brance of the dear departed. The loss of your 
children has given you a new interest in all the 
lambs of Christ’s flock. When you walk through 
the streets, and see groups of merry children at 
play, you heart yearns over them, and you 
breathe the silent prayer: “ The Lord be gracious 
to you, and bless you.” And when you see in 
this happy company a little girl with a sweet 
face and a curly head, so like the one that used 
to droop upon your shoulder, you can hardly re- 
frain from catching her up in your arms and 
kissing ber. And how genuine is your sympa- 
thy for all parents who have lost children, and 
how earnest your desire to comfort them, and 
how near and real has heaven become, now that 
you treasures and your heart are there! Once it 
seemed mythical—a land that was afar off, and 
covered with clouds and shadows; now it is at 
hand, a city that hath foundations, whose builder 
and maker is God. 

You are troubled by no fears that you may 
not recognize your loved ones when you meet 
them, as a part of the great multitude whom no 
man can number. Time has no power to efface 
their images from your heart, and you rejoice in 
the hope that they will be among the shining 
ones who will be first to welcome you to your 


Thankful to God for having | 


' Cohu, in the 9th year of her age. 


, At the residence of his father, near Lloyd- 
town, Canada West, on the 28th of sth month, 1861, 
| Mark Warsow, aged 47 years, 5 months and twenty- 
five days. He was in declining health near four years, 
and died in the consoling hope that a place was pre- 
pared for him in .the mansions of eternal rest. 
| ——, In Philadelphia, on the 9th inst., Grorcz 
| THomas, in the 90th year of his age. 


+10 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


In the Intelligencer for the 6th inst., ‘‘ a Sub- 
scriber’’ dissents from some views I offered on 
“Education in the Society of Friends,” pub- 
lished in the Intelligencer of 6th mo. 15th. To 
the editorial remarks then wade, I[ should like 
to add a few thoughts, without intending to 
enter the field of controversy. The friend in- 
quires, quoting from my communication, “ If 
we are indebted mainly to ‘the learning of Bar- 
clay’ for the ‘ascendancy’ which Quakerism 
has obtained ‘over educated minds,’ what be- 
comes of the first principles of Quakerism ?”’ 

George Fox’s preaching was rough, strong 
and popular. It did not reach many of the edu- 
cated classes. They in general despised the ig- 
norant fanatic clothed in leather, who wandered 
about homeless and often houseless, stirring up 
sedition against the established church. But 
Barclay was a scholar. His learning recom- 
mended him to the learned, and without it they 
would never as a class have listened to him. 
What gave ascendancy to Quakerism over any 
mind in that day? In one case it was the 
preaching of Fox; in another case it was the 
writingsof Barclay. It matters not to the main 
point whether one preached with the pen or the 
tongue, by the syllogism or the exhortation. I 
do not forget that these men were but instru- 
ments, and that the work was done in every case 
directly by the witness for truth within the 
mind ; but that witness waited to be appealed to 
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by the proper instrument. One was just as in- 
dispensable as the other. Why is it that Qua. 
kerism has not ascendancy over every conscien- 
tious person? Perhaps it will be said that every 
conscientious person is spiritually a Quaker. 
Now there are many conscientious persons. Ergo, 
a person who bows down to stocks and stones 
may be a spiritual Quaker. I do not so under- 
stand Quakerism. I hold it to be one uf the 
grandest issues of civilization, and to have very 
little in common with paganism—that it is an 
outgrowth, a development, and required for its 
appearance both the times and the man. 

In the remark, “ When it is considered that 
the maintenance of our religious principles, that 
our personal purity, that our social exclusive- 
ness, are in no way conditional upon this plain 
life of ours, there is cause for regret that we are 
nothing more” than a simple, illiterate, honest, 
thriving and virtuous people, I did not allude 
to plainness as contrasted with extravagance of 
living, or with a complimentary habit of speech, 
or with a consenting with butterfly fashions, 
which all grow out of vanity, more or less, and 
are incompatible with true greatness of soul ; but 
rather to plainness as contrasted with culture. 
If the friend will read over a few sentences of 
my communication immediately preceding the 
sentence above quoted, I think my meaning will 
appear plain. 

And now I would ask the reader to reflect 
whether or not this is true: 
principles, our personal purity, our social ex- 
clusiveness”’ are “ conditional upon this plain 
life of ours,” thus explained, then one of two 
things follows: either “ our religious principles,” 
etc., are wrong, or culture is wrong ; but neither 
of these alternatives will probably be admitted. 
What is culture? Not to refine too much, it 


may be said to be the highest employment of all | 


the faculties. Is any one of these incompatible 
with others? Ought any to be discarded or 
neglected? Is the aggregate of them at war 
with the Spiritual faculty ? Surely, surely, they 
are all parts of the Divine order and harmony, 
and there can be no conflict among them. Must 
every one cultivate all his faculties, then? it 
may be asked. Perhaps not. It falls to the lot 
of few to have opportunities of complete culture ; 
but we nearly all have opportunities of carrying 
the cultivation of some faculty or faculties to a 
high degree of development. And let this be 
remembered—we cannot vigorously and habitu- 
ally employ any of our mental powers without 
employing more or less every other. 
* All are part of one stupendous whole.” 

All the faculties touch each other at some point. 
Indeed, it may perhaps be said that every faculty 
touches every other faculty at some point, so 
complete a harmony and unity is man. We 
have only, then, to feed aright the master-facul- 
ty, and all the rest will grow. What this mas- 


If “ our religious ’ 
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self. This general definition is perhaps a safe 
one. It is that faculty whose exercise furnishes 
the highest pleasure. Let me not be misunder- 
stood. Iam not speaking of the appetites, nor 
do I say what faculty under whose play we may 
be the most comfortable; for this feeling may 
be due to our love of ease, or to our vanity, or 
to some passion which the exercise of the facul- 
ty gratifies. I mean the pleasure which springs 
simply and directly out of the exercise of the 
faculty, and not that which springs out of some 
passion or disposition which the exercise of that 
faculty calls into play. This may be thought a 
nice distinction, bvt it is a very important one. 
To illustrate—Vanitas loves Adulator. Why ? 
Because Adulator, seeing the weakness of Vani- 
tas, flatters his self-love. Now which does Vani- 
tas love, himself or his friend? I think he 
loves himself as he is reflected in his friend. 
Jesus loved all men. Why? Because they 
were men. Again; one loves a scene in nature 
because it calls up associations which gratify his 
| pride or some other of his lower forces. An- 
‘other loves the same scene because it is beauti- 
| ful. 
Most children show very early some bent of 
‘mind. One loves to whittle, and hammer, and 
“ make things,” in preference to studying. An- 
|other child loves to cipher and read, and has no 
hand for the use of tools. Observe, that each 
employs the faculty whose exercise furnishes the 
highest pleasure. As the educator ought to 
take these indications of nature for his guide in 
training the young mind, so we ought all to 
, weigh and try our faculties to find out our high- 
‘est bent, that is to s1y, to find out what faculty 
| it is whose exercise gives us the highest pleasure, 
'and make the development of that the basis of 
our scheme of self-education, building the com- 
plete structure with all the rest. 

There is undoubtedly a great difference in dig- 
nity among our intellectual powers; and those 
of less dignity ought to be made subordinate to 
those of greater dignity. But we must begin 
with the master faculty, whatever that is, and 
work up. This communication is already too 
long to enter the subject which opens here, and 
I close with remarking that, if the matter be 
deeply weighed, the view I have presented will 
not, I think, be found to lead to a justification 
or permission even, of any form of morbid in- 
dulgence. L. 

New York, 7th mo, 7, 1861. 

Never be ashamed of confessing your ignor- 
ance, for the wisest man upon earth is ignor- 
ant of many things, insomuch that what he 
knows is mere nothing in comparison with what 
he does not know. ‘There cannot be a greater 
folly in the world than to suppose that we know 
everything. 


ter faculty is, each mind must determine for it- 
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From the New York Herald. Mr. Thatcher observed this comet on the 4th 


THE THATCHER COMET. of April last. Two or three observations con- 

The interest which the appearance of the} vinced him that in the minute, tailless, rapidly 
comet has created has directed public atttention | moving point of light near the North Star, he 
towards Albert F. Thatcher, its acknowledged } had found a new comet. His observations were 
discoverer. Passing up Broadway any fine even-| then sent on to Washington, Cambridge and 
ing, for a year or two past, you might see, on the | Europe, and his discovery was acknowledged by 
corner of Murray street, a large telescope mount- | all the observers of the country. Letters from 
ed upon a large, cumbrous, but ingeniously ad- | Herschell and Laselle, subsequently received, 
justed frame, and stopping to notice this, you| state that the comet had not yet appeared in 
observe a tall, gentlemanly-looking personage, | Kurope, and that Mr. Thatcher is its undoubted 
whose mild, pleasant manners and childlike | discoverer. Although expecting the comet’s 
simplicity of face and deportment, separate him | return, after its detour around the sun, Mr. 
immediately from the careless throng around. | Thatcher could not, of course, know its orbit, 
He adjusts the instrument, takes observations, | and did not see it upon that Sunday evening 
or allows passers-by to inspect the stars, talking | when it burst, as large and more brilliant than 
the while in low, quiet tones, and with a fluency | the moon, from between the parted clouds, and 
which indicates his knowledge ‘of the subject of | then as startlingly vanished, with an effect more 
the phenomena of the heavenly bodies which | than theatrical. On the Wednesday evening 
are in the field of the telescope. You see im-| after, however, the comet came into the field of 
mediately that he is no mere exhibitor for| the telescope, at the New York Observatory, 
money; for from some he declines to receive | What is this bright body ?”’ asked the observer 
any fee; from others he collects a small sum;|of Mr. Thatcher. “Oh, that is my comet,” 
and to others he refuses to show his instrument | replied Mr. T., and, without any excitement, the 
at any price whatever. This gentleman, whose | ordinary observations were resumed. The ex- 
peculiar nicety of dress and amiability of man-| citement came, afterwards, nevertheless, and 
ners mark him as a “ character,” is none other | Mr. Thatcher is now unwell from over excite- 
than Albert F. Thatcher, the discoverer of the | ment. 
great comet. The comet is now leaving the earth with ap- 

Mr. Thatcher was born in Boston, Massachu- parently diminishing speed, and will set, in this 
setts, in 1829, and his father was one of the | latitude, about the 16th inst. It will be visible 
wealthiest merchants of that city, and he is con- | to the naked eye for about two weeks longer, and 
nected with some of the leading merchants of | by the telescope for abouta month. At different 
New York. In 1850 Mr. Thatcher graduated | hours its tail seems to point towards different 
at Harvard College, and adopted the profession | points of the compass; and this is caused—not, 
of a civil engineer. It was noticed, however, | as some suppose, by any attraction towards the 
that he could make only rough plans; and in- | sun, for comets’ tails are not like sunflowers— 
vestigation, as to the cause of this, revealed the | but by the motion of the earth upon its axis, 
fact that his left eye had entirely lost the power | just as the earth’s rotation causes the apparent 
of sight. Upon this discovery, Mr. Thatcher | revolutions of the Dipper around the North 
immediately threw up his profession, and, hav- | Star. 
ing always had a love for astronomy, he entered wie 


ee 





the regular corps of observers for the Cambridge EARTHQUAKE AT MENDOZA. 
Observatory, and was stationed at Boston. A correspondent of the New York World, 


There, as here, Mr. Thatcher made the street | writing from Buenos Ayres, under date of April 
corners his observatories. Public attention was | 24, gives the following account of the earth- 
attracted to him, and to many it seemed strange | quake at Mendoza, by which six thousand per- 
that ason of one of the wealthiest merchants | sons were killed : 
should thus be engaged upon the street. Flee-{ One of those terrible convulsions of nature 
ing from notoriety, which is very distasteful to | which so frequently visit the slopes of the Andes, 
him, Mr. Thatcher came to New York about two | has lately fallen with fearful effect upon one of 
years ago. In making his observations from | the wost flourishing provinces of this confedera- 
the street, he only follows the example of| tion. 

Lalande, the great French astronomer, who used | The once fair city of Mendoza is razed to the 
to exhibit his splendid instrument upon one of| ground by a frightful convulsion of the earth! 
the bridges at Paris. Partly because he prefers | Her massively walled churches, convents and 
the pure open air of the street, and partly be-| edifices have mingled their dust and ruins with 
cause he desires to instruct the public, and, as | those of the meanest huts! 

he expresses it, “make them happy,” Mr.| The details, which [ have gathered from the 
Thatcher continues his out-of-door observations. | most authentic sources, and translated, are as 
His instrument is a very fine one—even better | follows : 


han that at Yale College. On the evening of the 20th of March, at 8} 
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o’clock, with a serene sky, and without any ap- 
pearance of a storm, with the exception of a 
heavy atmosphere, the earthquake broke forth 
with a powerful detonation, burying under the 
ruins the 2000 houses which the city contained, 
and no less than 6,00v of its ill-fated inhabi- 
tants. Such was the violence of the first shock, 
which lasted from two to three minutes, that the 
earth appeared to have lost its equilibrium, and 
when it passed, a wild mass of wreck, desolation 
and woe occupied the site of Mendoza, and gave 
evidence of the fearful throes of matter which 
occur when the earth takes breath. For two 
days at intervals, slight tremblings were felt. 

Many fissures were opened in the earth, but 
the greater part of them closed again. 

After the shock it wax not noticed that in many 
parts subterraneous waters had arisen to the sur- 
face, but had alone left vestiges of their pre- 
sence. For a league around the city there was 
not a wall, not even a ruin left standing! Every- 
thing erected by man was overthrown ! 

More than five thousand women, with rent 
costumes and hearts lacerated, united in the 
plaza of the city during that horrible night, and 
on their bended knees raised their voices to 
Heaven petitioning for “ Mercy for Mendoza,” 
and proclaiming with the most heart-rendering 
expressions, that if it was a chastisement of Prov- 
idence, the women of that people should be ab- 
solved, for never had they advocated barbarity, 
but had execrated from their souls the assassins 
of San Juan. 

It will be remembered that the horrible mas- 
sacre of four hundred of the citizens of the pro- 
vince of San Juan took place very recently, at 
which a large detachment of troops from Men- 
doza assisted, and subsequently united with the | 
troops of San Luis in the sacking of the city of 
San Juan, much of the plunder finding its way 
to Mendoza. 

To add to these horrors of desolation and woe, 
the Gauches from the suburbs entered the city, 
and commenced pillaging everything which came 
in their track—loading horses and mules with 
the plunder which the earthquake had left to 


their rapacious hands. 
What remained of the population of Mendoza 





retired to the public park, and there formed a 
kind of encampment; but on the 23d ult., such 
was the infection produced by so many corpses in 
putrefaction, that the governor gave orders that 
all should desert that which once was the city 
of Mendoza. 

The direction of the earthquake was from 
west to east, from which it is inferred that it 
must have been very strong in Chili. Some 
travellers who came from Chili by the pass of 
Uspallata experienced an extremely violent com- 
motion, followed by a shower of ashes. 

From numerous towns upon the slopes of the 
Andes we have no news, neither from the 
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province of San Juan nor La Rioja. It is feared 
that from these provinces we shall have other 
disasters to deplore. 

Without occasioning misfortunes, the shocks 
were felt very strongly in the village of La Paz, 
in the province of Mendoza. In Cordova, to the 
eastward of the city, and at the towns of Porta 
de Bustos and Fraile Tuerto, it was also observ- 
ed. In the city of Buenos Ayres, at 9 o'clock 
of the same night, where heavy pendulums were 
swinging from north to south, the ares described 
by those pendulums were observed to increase 
to such an extent that the pendulums were stop- 
ped to prevent their breaking the glass cases of 
the regulators in which they swung. At store 
No. 69 in Calle Peru the movement of the pen- 
dulum (weighing pounds) of a regulator was so 
violent that it increased the are which it dis- 
scribed frow its ordinary are of two and one-half 
degrees. The barometer and thermometer at the 
times showed no change of importance. 

The whole country is in mourning, and sub- 
scriptions, probably headed by the governm=nt, 
will be raised for the sufferers of this terrible 
disaster. 


nasil 
From the Germantown Telegraph. 
A WORD TO FARMERS. 


The season is now upon us 
when the farmers are hur- 
' rying, driving, sweating 
|) and fretting about getting 
their harvests gathered. 
Everything else is rated 
secondary, in order that 
their whole attention may 
be given tothe housing and 
laying up that which is to 
* form the next year’s prov- 
ender ; and it is right that 
it should be so, especially 
at this particular period in 
our country’s history. But 
would not a few words to 
sume of our farmers be, not 
only not amiss, but probably highly useful, if 
heeded ? 

Our American farmers, asa class, work a great 
deal too hard. They are servants to their pro- 
fession, and do not make it subservient to them, 
as every man’s business should be. They un- 
dertake too much with too little assistance ; 
hence, the common complaint among them is, 
that they never have time to do anything but 
attend to their farms. Now, I contend that they 
do not, properly, a'tend to their farms if they 
merely labor and sweat upon them from morn to 
night and from year to year without setting 
apart any portion of their time for thinking or 
planning, or fr informing themselves in regard 
to the best modes of accomplishing their varied 
sorts of labor. 
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Many a farmer complains that he has not time, 
even to “read the newspaper.” Not time! Why, 
my dear sir, it is your duty to read the agricul- 
tural department of your paper, and you should 
take time to do it that you may proceed the 
more intelligently and effectively in the execu- 
tion of your work It is not by “ keeping your 


nose to the grindstone” all the time, that you | 


can accomplish the most. If you were to devote 
a larger portion of your time to the perusal of 
standard agricultural works, you would find at 
the end of the year that you have more done 
and better done than you would by the old sweat- 
and-drive process. 

Don’t be afraid to take a little time for recre- 
ation, and especially give your boys some time 
that they may call their own. 
been made disobedient and insubordinate by 
being deprived of liberties rightfully belonging 
to him. 

Where the body is over-worked the brain is 
apt to become sluggish and dull, and does not 
exhibit that sprightly activity which should be 
a prominent characteristic of him who follows 
the noble calling of a “ tiller of the soil.” 


owing to their being overworked that we see so 
many decrepit and enfeebled middle-aged far- 
mers, among us,—bent down as with old age 
just at that time in life when they should be in 
their prime ; 

Byberry, June, 1861. 


GEORGE. 


——-~6—— 

Selected for Friends’ Intelligencer. 

THE SILVER BIRD’S-NEST. 
By H. F. Goutp. 


We were shown a beautiful specimen of the inge- 
nuity of birds, a few days since, by Dr. Cook, of this 
borough. It was a bird’s-nest, made entirely of silver 
wires, beautifully woven together. The nest was 
found on a sycamore tree, by Dr. Francis Beard of 
York County. It was the nest of a hanging bird; 
and the material was probably obtained from a sol- 
dier’s epaulette, which it had found.— West Chester 
Village Record, spring of 1838. 


A stranded soldier’s epaulette 
The waters cast ashore. 

Aclittle winged rover met, 
And eyed it o’er and o’er. 

The silver bright so pleased her sight 
On that lone, idle vest, 

She knew not why she should deny 
Herself a silver nest. 


The shining wire she pecked and twirled, 
Then bore it to her bough, 

Where on a flowery twig ’twas curled, 
The bird can show you how: 

But when enough of that bright stuff 
The cunning builder bore, 

Her house to make, she would not take, 
Nor did she covet more. 


And when the little artisan, 
While neither pride nor guilt 

Had entered in her pretty plan, 
Her resting place had built ; 


Many a lad has ' 


It is } 


With here and there a plume to spare 
About her own light form,. 

Of these inlaid with skill she made 
A lining soft and warm. 


But, do you think the tender brood 
She fondled there, and fed, 
Were prouder, when they understood 
The sheen-about their bed? 
Do you suppose they ever roee, 
Of higher powers possessed, 
Because they knew they peeped and grew 
Within a silver nest? 


Many of those beautiful selections of prose and 

' poetry contained in Murray’s Readers, so familiar in 

the memory of the aged and middle aged, have been 

| superseded by more modern collections, and may 

‘therefore have almost the charm of novelty to the 

young. At the request of a friend we select one of 
, the most beautiful. 


ADDRESS TO THE DEITY. 


God of my life, and Author of my days! 
Permit my feeble voice to lisp thy praise ; 
And trembling take upon a mortal tongue 
That hallow’d name, to harps of seraphs sung : 
Yet here the brightest seraphs could no more 
Than veil their faces, tremble, and adore. 
| Worms, angels, men, in ev’ry diffrent sphere, 
Are equal all, for all are nothing here. 
All nature faints beneath the mighty name, 
Which nature’s works, through all her parts, pro- 
claim. 
I feel that name my inmost thoughts control, 
And breathe an awful stillness through my soul ; 
As by a charm, the waves of grief subside ; 
Impetuous passion stops her headlong tide. 
At thy felt presence all emotions cease, 
And my hush’d spirit finds a sudden peace ; 
Till ev’ry worldly thought within me dies, 
And Earth’s gay pageants vanish from my eyes; 
| Till all my sense is lost in infinite, 
And one vast object fills my aching sight. 


But soon alas! this holy calm is broke ; 

; My soul submits to wear her wonted yoke ; 

; With shackled pinions strives to soar in vain, 
And mingles with the dross of Earth again. 
But he, our gracious Master, kind as just, 
Knowing our frame, remembers man is dust. 
His spirit, ever brooding o’er our mind, 

Sees the first wish to better hopes inclin’d ; 
Marks the young dawn of ev’ry virtuous aim, 
And fans the smoking flax into a flame. 

His ears are open to the softest cry, 

His grace descends to meet the lifted eye; 
He reads the language of a silent tear, 

And sighs are incense from a heart sincere. 
Such are the vows, the sacrifice I give ; 
Accept the vow, and bid the suppliant live : 
From each terrestrial bondage set me free; 
Still ev’ry wish, that centres not in thee ; 

Bid my fond hopes, my vain disquiets, cease, 
And point my path to everlasting peace. 


If the soft hand of winning Pleasur ads 
By living waters, and through flow’ry Meads, 
When all is smiling, tranquil, and serene;* 
And vernal beauty paints the flatt’ring scene, 
O! teach me to elude each latent snare, 

And whisper to my sliding heart—Beware ! 
With caution let me hear the Syren’s voice, 
And, doubtful, with a trembling heart rejoice. 
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If, friendless, in a vale of tears I stray, 
Where briers wound, and thorns perplex my way, 
Still let my steady soul thy goodness see, 
And with strong confidence lay hold on thee ; 
With equal eye my various lot receive, 
Resign’d to die, or resolute to live ; 
Prepar’d to kiss the sceptre or the rod, 
While God is seen in all, and all in God. 
I read his awful name emblazon’d high 
With golden letters on th’ illumin’d sky ; 
Nor less the mystic characters I see 
Wrought in each flow'r, inscrib’d on ev’ry tree : 
In ev'ry leaf, that trembles to the breeze, 
I hear the voice of God among the trees. 
With thee in shady solitudes I walk, 
With thee in busy, crowded cities talk ; 
In ev’ry creature own thy forming pow’r; 
In each event thy providence adore : 
Thy hopes shall animate my drooping soul, 
Thy precepts guide me, and thy fear control. 
Thus shall I rest unmov’d by all alarms, 
Secure within the temple of thine arms, 
From anxious cares, from gloomy terrors free, 
And feel myself omnipotent in thee. 
Then when the last, the closing hour draws nigh, 
And Earth recedes before my swimming eye ; 
When trembling on the doubtful edge of fate 
1 stand, and stretch my view to either state ; 
Teach me to quit this transitory scene 
With decent triumph, and a look serene ; 
Teach me to fix my ardent hopes on high, 
And, having liv’d to Thee, in Thee to die. 

A. L. BarBavuLp. 


+e 
From the British Quarterly Review. 


ICELAND: ITS VOLCANOES, GEYSERS AND 
GLACIERS. 


(Continued from page 286.) 


But the mountains of the island sometimes 
pour out water as well as fire. Clothed as many 
of their summits are in snow and ice, vast glaciers 
occupying their ravines, it is evident that if the 
subterranean fires should grow unruly, the over- 
lying masses will melt, and there will be a rush 
of water into the hapless plain beneath. The 
volcano of Koétlugia (to the south-east of Hekla) 
is famous for the floods it has discharged. On 
one occasion the deluge of water, bearing huge 
blocks of ice and stone on its foaming tide, 
swept away the houses of Hoéfdabreka, and car- 
ried the wooden church out to sea, where it was 
seen floating for some time before it fell to pieces. 
On another, all the inhabitants in the immedi- 
ate vicinity except two were destroyed by a fear- 
ful inundation. The most appalling, however, 
of these eruptions occurred in 1755, the year of 
the great earthquake which overthrew Lisbon, 
shook a large portion of Europe, upset towns in 
Africa, and even propagated its throes to Asia 
and America. From the 17th of October to the 
7th of November the Yékul was in a state of 
tremendous excitement, pouring forth streams of 
hot water, which hurried ice and rock before 
them into the ocean, where the deposit became 
so great that it extended toa distance of more 
than fifteen miles, and even rose above the waves 


in some places, though the sea was previously | 
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forty fathoms deep. Mixed with these vomits 
of water were vomits of fire. Red-hot globes 
were hurled to a great height, and then shattered 
into a thousand pieces. The air was occasionally 
so darkened with smoke and ashes that a man 
could not see his companion’s face at the dis- 
tance of a yard, whilst at other times it was so 
brilliantly illuminated by columns of flame that 
midnight appeared to be turned into midday. 
The ground frequently rocked, and the unearthly 
noise which proceeded from the Yékul ap- 
palled the stoutest hearts. Fifty farms were laid 
waste during these- and the other eruptions 
which happened in the following year, and, to 
crown all, the mephitic gases diffused through 
the atmosphere brought on a frightful mortality. 

Occasionally, too, the Yékuls give rise to what 
may be called travelling fields of ice. These 
move slowly forward, encroaching in many cases 
upon lands which were once cultivated, and even 
devouring a parish now and then, as if to emu- 
late the appetite of the volcano. Sometimes 
they retrogade at certain periods, and afterwards 
advance. The Southern Skeidaré is said to 
move backwards and forwards alternately for the 
distance of half a mile, and in 1727, during an 
eruption in the neighborhood, it was seen to 
oscillate, whilst numerous streams suddenly 
started from its base, and placed the spectators in 
great jeopardy. The Breidamark Yékul, how- 
ever, affords the most remarkable sample of an 


itinerant field. Twenty miles long, by fifteen 
broad, with a maximum height of about four 
hundred feet, it covers what was once a fair and 


fertile plain. How wasit formed? Not like the 
glaciers of a Swiss or a Norwegian scene, for 
there there are no burning mountains or scald- 
ing-hot springs to produce great floods of melted 
snow and carry down big lumps of ice. But in 
Iceland this does happen, and it will be seen 
that the blocks which are thus discharged into 
the valley will accumulate, whilst further acces- 
sions from the same source will gradually add to 
the extent of the sheet, and then the slope of the 
ground, the constant pressure d@ ¢ergo, the lubri- 
cating of the soil by the snow streams, combined 
with other causes, will probably explain why the 
mass glides so regularly, with its stealthy ghost- 
like step, towards the sea. 

But as our space is diminishing faster than 
the soil over which that icy wanderer is creep- 
ing, we must now be content to note a few more 
points of interest connected with the island in 
mere descriptive shorthand. Iceland has its 
Surtshellir caverns, extending for upwards of a 
mile underground, with chambers where beauti- 
ful stalactites, formed by the once fluid lava, or 
still superber icicles formed by the dripping 
water, hang from the roofs in the most “ curious 
and fantastic shapes; and from this cavern, 
which few natives will dare to enter, the people 
believe that Surtur, the enemy of the gods, will 
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one day issue to set the universe on fire. Ice- 
land, too, has its huge lava bubbles, which were 
produced in the material while plastic by the ex- 
pansion of the gases, aud now constitute caves— 
some fifty or one hundred feet in diameter 
—where frozen and vitrified pendants adorn the 
domes as they do in the Hall of Surtur. It has 
horrible passes also, like that of Bulaudshéfdi, 
where the track runs along the facé of a nearly 
perpendicular mountain one thousand feet above 
the sea which is roaring at its base, and the 
traveller seems to cling like a fly to the side of 
the cliff; or again, as at Ennit, he must creep 
along at the bottom of a frightful rock of two 
thousand five hundred feet in height, but only 
at low water, and with a chance of being crushed 
in a moment by the fall of great stones from the 
side-of the precipice, numbers of natives having 
already been killed in the perilous passage. Ice- 
land, again, is peculiarly & land of earthquakes, 
and during,the paroxysms mountains have been 
cleft to their foundations, boiling springs have 
spouted from the soil, the wells have become 
white as milk, men and cattle have been tossed 
into the air, the darkness has become so great 
that all travelling was impracticable, the quiver- 
ings of the ground grew so incessant that service 
in the churches was suspended for weeks to- 
gether, and in 1784 not less than one thousand 
four hundred and fifty-nine houses were over- 
turned, whilst five hundred and thirty more were 
greatly damaged. The inhabitants, too, are 
seized upon by various forms of disease. Owing 
to their fishy food, scanty supply of vegetables, 
want of cleanliness, and many local disadvan- 
tages, they suffer severely if any epidemic should 
be abroad. 

Inthe year 1707, sixteen thousand individuals, 
more than one-quarter of the whole population, 
perished from the small-pox. In 1797, six hun- 
dred persons were sent to the grave by that in- 
fantile complaint, the measles. The natives are 
peculiarly liable to the itch, and keep up a terri- 
ble scratching, though there is sulphur enough 
in the island to cure the whole human race, if it 
were thus vilely afflicted. But the most horrible 
of their distempers is the Icelandic leprosy, 
which converts the sufferer, with his seamed 
countenance, scaly skin, ulcerated body, fetid 
breath, and haggard looks, into a living corpse, 
too loathsome for his fellow-creatures to approach, 
and almost too burdensome for himself to bear. 
The climate of the country is not so harsh as its 
latitude might imply, though the summer is 
short, and during the long winter a native rarely 
travels further than his parish church. For 
eight months Dr. Henderson never ventured 
more than a quarter of a mile out of the capital, 
except on one occasion, when he paid a visit to 
a neighboring seat. Fortunately, the rigors of 
an arctic position are moderated by the bene- 
ficent Gulf Stream, which breaks upon the isl- 
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and, and, dividing into two branches, leaves it 
a grateful legacy of warmth. It isin a northern 
locality especially that we can best appreciate 
the generosities of that noble ocean-river ; for, 
as the polar currents bring down such a quantity 
of ice (with a few bears occasionally for pas- 
sengers), that it has been known to form a belt 
thirty miles in breadth, and the whole space be- 
tween Iceland and Greenland has even been 
filled with frozen masses ; so, but for that stream 
of heated water, the atmosphere of the country 
would be sadly lowered in tone, and the sea 
would be so cooled that the fisheries, on which 
the natives depend for subsistence, might be de- 
stroyed. Nor is this great current less remark- 
able for the driftwood which it kindly conveys 
from other quarters and deposits on the Icelandie 
shores. Without it the inhabitants would be 
sorely distressed for fuel. (Coal like ours they 
have none themselves. Beds of Surturbrand 
exist, but these have probably been formed of 
drifted timber. Forests in this country are such @ 
ridiculous affairs, that it is difficult to contem- 
plate one with a serious countenance. ‘The trees 
may be about four or five feet in height. Some 
may reach six; Mackenzie mentions a few which 
ranged from six to ten; but where will you find’ 
many which can overtop a very tall man? A 
traveller feels quite merry when he discovers 
that he can crash through, stride over, or even 
trample an extensive wood underfoot, as if he 
were a Gulliver ip a cornfield, or an elephant in * 
ashrubbery. It isthe absence of wood, indeed, 
which gives a particularly naked look tu the 
country, as if it were all shaven and shorn, and 
consequently, in the highest degree forlorn. Ice- 
land, further, is a land whose interior isso little 
explored that the people believe its deserts and 
glacier regions are occupied by a race of outlaws; 
and though no traces of these Utilegu-mann have 
been discovered, yet their existence is assumed 
from the fact that multitudes of sheep vanish 
from the high pasture grounds, coupled with the 
circumstance that sometimes wanderers who have 
ventured too far into the bowels of the country 
have never returned. 
(To be concluded.) 


- —--—4o—- 


WHAT A VOLCANO CAN DO. 


Cotopaxi, in 1738, threw in fiery rockets 3000 
feet above its crater, while in 1744 the blazing 
mass, struggling for an outlet, roared so that its 
awful voice was heard a distance of more than 


600 miles. In 1797 the crater of Tungunagua, 
one of the peaks of the Andes, flung out torrents 
of mud which dammed up rivers opened new 
lakes, and in valleys of a thousand feet wide 
made deposits of six hundred feet deep. The 
stream from Vesuvius, which in 1737 passed 
through Torre del Greco, contained 33,600,000 
cubic feet of solid matter ; and in 1794, when 
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Torre del Greco was destroyed a second time, the ; Sweet Zrxc ror Roorixa.—A report of a committee 

mass of lava amounted to 45,000,000 cubic feet. appointed by the Central Society of Architects, in 

In 1679, Etna poured forth a flood which covered Paris, recommends “that zinc, which was at first re- 
, 4 


: - = jected, but is now so generally used, should be ap- 
eighty four square miles of surface, which meas-/} plied with great care, as certain precautions, very 
ured 100,000,000 cubic feet. On this occasion | simple, but never to be overlooked, are indispensa- 


the scoria formed the Monte Rossi, near Nicolosi, |ble. Thus: contact with plaster, which contains a 

a cone two miles in circumference and 4000 feet _— salt, is to be avoided; also, cont&ict with 
. . on, which is very injurious, and liable to cause a 

high. The an thrown - by a ‘a ~~ rapid oxydation. Eave gutters should always be 

was 1m motion at the rate of a yard per day 10F | supported .by “galvanized brackets, and no gutter or 

nine months after the eruption; and it is on|sheet zinc should be laid on oak boards. 

record that the lava of the same mountain, after 


DEATH OF THE SULTAN oF TuRKEY.—The death of 
a terrible eruption, was not thoroughly cooled |Abdul Medjud, Sultan of Turkey, is announced in 
and consolidated ten years after the event. In 


the news by the Great Eastern. The Sultan was born 
. Tan oy - |May 6, 1822. At the death of his father, Mahmoud 
the eruption of V esuvius, A. D. 70, the scorlz IL in 1839, Abdul Medjud ascended the throne. He 
and ashes vomited forth far exceeded the entire | found the affairs of the empire in almost inextricable 
bulk of the mountain; while in 1660 Etna dis-| complication, and his naturally weak and pliable 
gorged more, than twenty times its own mass. character would have secured his overthrow, but for 
Vesuvits has thrown its ashes ‘as far as Constan- =. ae oe a eo — aaa —— 
7 ° . oil . ahome i, who had le into revolt, and the 
tinople, Syria and Egypt 5: it -hurled stones eight Sultan’s grand admiral, sho treachegously, surren- 
‘pounds in weight to Pompeii, a distance of six 
miles, while similar thasses were tossed 2000 feet 
above its summit. Cotopaxi has projected a 


dered alj his fleet to the enemy. By’the treaties of 
1840 and 1841, Turkey was admitted intosthe politi- 

block of 109 cubic yards in volume a distance of 

nine mileg; and Sambawa, in 1815, during the 


cal system of Europe, and from that day the Sultan 

has been passive in the hands of Western diplomacy, 
By adyice of Redshid Pasha, his vizier, he made 

most terrific eruption on record, sent its ashes as 

far as Java, a distance of 300 miles surface, and 

out of a population of 12,000 souls, only 20 



































many important reforms in the administration of 
justice, the tolerance of religion, the educational 
system, and the financial levies of the empire. He 
offered a sacred asylum to the refugees of Hungary, 
and rather that violate a Mohammedan’s traditional 
hospitality, he ran the risk of a serious war. 

For the last ten years of his life he has been de- 
stroying his nerves and brain by dissipation ; and his 
long expected death has at last come, asthe result of 
that means. 
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If you would r€lish your food, labor for it; if 
you would enjoy the raiment, pay for it before 
you wear it; if you would sleep soundly, take a 


clear conscience to bed with yo. DOMESTIC. 


Revigr oF Kansas.—The total amount of money 
contributed throughout the country for the relief of 
the people of Kansas was $104,681.37. 

Crops in SoutHern Kansas.~The crops in Butler, 
Woodson, Greenwood and Allen counties look fine 
and are pushing ahead vigorously. The cut-worms 
that molested them some time since have now dis- 
appeared, and the rust, which at one time seriously 
threatened the wheat crops with partial destruction, 
has ceased its ravages. 

The winter wheat in this section is about ready 
for introduction to the cradle, It is ripening very 





CHEAP AND ErFrectruAL REMEDY FOR 
RoacuEs.—A friend furnishes the fvullowing 
simple recipe for the expulsion of these house- 
hold nuisances: Take pulverized borax, (which 
can be had at any drug stofe,) and scatter it 
wherever any of them may be seen. It is per- 
fectly iunoxious to anything but them ; but so 
excessive is their dislike to it that they will forth- 
with vacate the premises in disgust. 





———— a fast during this hot weather.—The general impres- 
ITEMS. sion is that the crops will average from twenty-five 
FOREIGN. to thirty bushels of wheat to the acre. The heads 


of the wheat are large and well filled with plumpy 
kernels.— Neosho Valley Register. . 

Tue TELEGRAPH TO THE PaciFic.—A train of twen- 
ty-five wagons, 228 oxen, eighteen mules and horses, 
and fifty men, left Sacramento on the 27th of May, 
with materials to make a line of telegraph from Fort 
Churchill to Salt Lake City—a distance of 500 miles. 
They hope to have it done by the lst of December, 
and by that time the line from the Mississippi to Salt 
Lake will be finished. 


Traces OF TaRTARS IN PERv.—Profesgom A. G. 
Alexander, at the recent meeting of the Ethn logical 
Society of New York, read a paper which he had 
prepared for the purpose of demonstrating the Quichua 


language of Peru to be a member of the Tartar fami- 
Ixp1a.—The famine had been effectually relieved. |ly. He rested his proof chiefly on grammatical iden- 


TrLeGraeH.—A telegraph cable, two hundred and | tities, since even when Tartar dialects are geogra- 
five miles long, has been laid between the Island of| phically contiguous, their lexicographic roots are 
Corsica and Toulon. widely different. 


GREAT Fireyixn Lonpon.—The most disastrous fire 
that has occurred in London for generations, took 
place on the night of the 22d ult. Immense piles of 
warehouses on the Surrey side of London Bridge, 
filled with ail kinds of produce, were destroyed. 
Loss exeeeded 2,000,000, sterling. Some estimate 
the extent from 4,000,000 to 6,000,000, nearly all in- 
sured. 

Count Cavour died at Turin, on the 6th ult. 

George Bishop, F. R. St, the devotee of astronomi- 
cal science, died on the 14th ult., in the 77th year of 
his age. 

A recent visitor to China says that the building of 
the great wall tost the country 200,000 lives, from 
the sheer physical exhaustion of the workmen. 
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CoInaGE A? THE MINT DURING LasT MONTH :— 
DEPOSITS. 
Gold—deposits from all sources -$8,938,518.77 
Silver—deposits and er 5 Seale SN... © 493,269.19 
Total deposits. ......... seve snerceseseeeseeeees $9,431 ,787.96 
received in ex- , 


‘ 
Copper cents (0. S.) 
$5,920.00 


change for cents of new issue.......... 
«. 
COINAGE—GOLD. 


Wo. of Pieces. 
463,350 


Denomination. 


Double Eagles......... 


$9,267,000.00 


« SILVER. 
WON AEG pies co docs's Bcqahaberscoes00gn00 
Half Dollars........ 311,000 
Quarter Dollars........ +++e+-620.000 
a ee ee odliesesoess 393,000 
Half Dimes.. es 436,000 


iin Say 765,500 


* COPPER. 
Genta, ceeisiareagh v++ epee 300,000 
+ 


$5,500 
155,500 
155,000 
39,300 

21,800 


« 


* $3,000 
. ooo 
* RECAPITULATION, » 
#Gold Coinage.............. 463,350 $9,267,000.00 
Silver “ secpsnesece 1,765,500 37,100.00 
Copper “ 300,000 3,000.00 


Three No. of Pieces $9,647,100.00 





g{HILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frovr a®D Meat.—The Flour market is dull. There 
ig little inquiry for exports, and holders generally are 
free sellers, mostly to the trade, at $4 50 a5 for 
Western and Pennsylvania superfine—the latter for 
better brands ; $4 75 a 5 25 for extras ; $4 75 a 5 75 
for family, and $6 00 a 6 50 for fancy brands. (Small 
sales;mostly to supply the retailers and bakers, at $4 
a 412 for North-western superfine Spring Wheat. Rye 
Flour is offered at $3 25 per barrel. Corn Meal is 
searce, and quoted at $2 62 a 275 per barrel for 
Pennsylv age. 

Grain.—There is not much Wheat offering, and 
the market is dull. A few small lots of Pennsylva- 
nig Western red sold at $1 10 a $1 13; New South- 
ern red is offered at $1 12 a1 13. White ranges 
from $1 18 to 1 25, Rye is dull at 58 a 59 cents 
for Pennsylvania, Corn—Sales of prime Pennsylva- 
nia at 53c. Mixed is quoted at 48 a 49 cents. Oats 
are duli—sales at 28 cents. 


LIGHLAND DELL BOARDING -HOUSE.—This 

deljghgfulsretreat is situated omieepar of the 
Blue Mougtains, overlooking the town of Strouds- 
burg, Pennsylvania, three miles from the Delaware 
Water Gap. The house has the conveniences of hot 
and @old Water, stabling, &c. Board from $5 to $6 a 
week. Address 


CHARLES FOULKE, 
Stroudsburg, Monroe County, Pa. 
Conveyances are always to be procured at Strouds- 
burg Station, to and from the Boarding House. 


a | 
)*RIENDS’ BO ARDING HOU SE at the Sea Shsten 
} Penn Cottage, Atlantic City, N. J. This favorite 
establishment is situated on the south side of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue next below the Mansion House. 
Térms moderate. Visitors should leave the cars at 
the Mansion House. SUSAN M. KNIGHT, 
Tmo. 6 Proprietress., 


sexyt00 | =, 


| have just received a lot of Smart Prag INDIA 
SILKS. *Also, FRENCH, in Buvr, Buck, Brows, 
Green and PuRpie. Tarlton Musi, Stiff and Sheer, 
BOOK MUSLINS, all prices. Book. Musuin HDKFS, 
nice assortriént. Cashmere, Barcelona, Sarsnet and 
Crape Shawls. Crape Lise, Cap Crape and Bobinett. 
50 doz, L. C. Hdkfs, at $1.50 per dozen. Nice assort- 
ment of Men and Boy’s Cloths, Cassimeres and Vest- 
ings. “Hosiery and’ Gloves in great variety., Plain 
Hand-made Mitts—choice colors. Plain Silk Gloves 
imported for Friends. 

The above goods will be sold at tht lowest market 
value, at JOHN H. STOKES, 

Philada, 5th mo. 6th—6t 702 Arch Ny 


)ERSONS desiring to visi® Atlantic C ity, can ‘find 
pleasant accomodations at Cedar Cottage, on 
Pennsylvania Avenue, between therailroad and begch, 
Terms, $8.00 per week. 
GEORGE aD e 


ca ete het aay 


ertaker, No. 18 Nofth Ninth ete, 
est Side, above Market, Pliiladelphia. 
Rererexces—Diftwyn Parrish, Samuel Parti 
Joseph C. Turnpenny, Thomas B. Longstreth, Georg 
Peterson. 
6 mo. 29th, 1861—6 m. > 


ith mo. 6th. 


NDERPA 
Sehr 


] OTIC E.—Several colored Boys from 10 to 13 years * 
of age, ready to be apprenticed in the courtry, 
Enquire at the Home for Destitute Colored Chir 

in Maylandville, West Philadelphia, or to 

Wilso® Moore, 312 Spruce Str€et, Philadelp 
Passmore W illiamson, . Wa 
Seventh Streets. 


aS or 
c@ner of Arch and 
3 6th mo. 22. 


‘RIENDS’ HAT STORE. Silk, Béaver and Ot 
Hats, Frercl® and American Felts. Men’s a 
Boy’s Gaps. Children’s Hats and Caps. 
STRAW GOODS in great variety. 

order at short notice. 





Hats made to 


CHAS. LAING & CO., 
N. E. cor. Sixth and Chestnut Ste., 

Amos J. Mic®ENER. Philada. 

4th mo. 6th, ly.« ’ 
eee a 

\EORGE A. NEWBO D,,having obtained good | 

T location near Norristown, expects to open @ 
select school for Young Men and Boys, the 15thtof 
next Ninth mo. 

The number will be limited to 25. For circulars 
direct to him, Norristown P. O. Montgomery County, 
Pennsylvania. . 

N. B.—A few Summer Boarders can be accommo-_. 
dated. Any wishing a pleasant retreat for* the sum- 
mer, please address as above. ° € 

6th mo. 8. 


SWEGO VILLAGE SCHOOL, N. Y. 
() Amy Drory, Principal. 

This Boarding School will open its Summer Session 
on the 9th of 5th Month, and continue twenty weeks, 
as a School for Young Ladies, 

Competent teachers will, be employed. 
and Painting will be taught. 

Terms, $60 per Session of twenty weeks, half pay- 
able in advance, the remainder at the middle ,of the 
term. 

Drawing and Painting extra. 

ANDREW A. SKIDMORE, Byoprietor. 

Rererences. Alfred Moore, Oswegoburg, John D. 

Wright, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 4th mo.*13, _ 


Drawing 


- 
Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Sates ot st. 


Me 





